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charged the President with " dribbling out reforms like water from
a squeezed sponge/' said " the sands are running down," and that
" the knot must be loosened or else we shall have to find other ways
of untying it." The issue was now widened and deepened and die
whole question of British or Dutch supremacy in South Africa was
seen to be involved.
It was rumoured at the time that Salisbury had been a very uneasy
spectator of these events, and his hand was seen in a more conciliatory
dispatch sent from London on September 9, in which an attempt
was made to pull the question back to the details of the proposed
franchise. But Kruger was now on a high horse, and bluntly refusing
further parley, he issued an ultimatum on October 9. There was no
way back from this. The demand of the little Republic that British
troops should be " withdrawn from South Africa " and " none now
on the high seas be landed in any port" was more than the meekest
of pacifists could be expected to stomach.
Chamberlain in after days declared it to be a slander to allege
that he sought war or wanted war, and held stubbornly to his thesis
that if parties and party newspapers had suspended their controversies
and stood firmly behind him, Kruger would have given way and war
have been avoided. It was, he contended, the persistent and con-
tinuing criticism of his opponents which had misled the Boers and
caused them to believe that die country was not in earnest. His
sincerity need not be questioned. An honest belief in die efficacy
of strong language was one of his characteristics, and to very near
the end he appears to have accepted the assurances which came to
him from South Africa that Kruger would not look into the mouth
of a cannon. But in so difficult a case the national unanimity for
which he now appealed could not reasonably be expected. The
Raid and the revelations after it had not inspired confidence in the
men who were behind British policy in South Africa. To large
numbers of sober and thinking people die problem of fitting a new
immigrant population into an old community needed more con-
siderate handling than either Chamberlain or Milner had given to it,
and many more who were willing to support the British demands
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